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A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 



THE key to Durkheim's interpretation of human experience, 
whether in respect of religion, morality, law, social rela- 
tionships generally, or knowledge, is to be found in his contention 
of its duplicity. Man, he writes, " is double. There are two 
beings in him : an individual being which has its foundation in the 
organism and the circle of whose activities is therefore strictly 
limited, and a social being which represents the highest reality in 
the intellectual and moral order that we know by observation — I 
mean society. — In so far as he belongs to society, the individual 
transcends himself, both when he thinks and when he acts." 1 Of 
the two beings, so far as cognition is concerned, the one is de- 
scribed as comprising sensations, images and individual repre- 
sentations. These are states of consciousness which result from 
the stimulation by objects and in all further respects are an ex- 
pression of the psychical nature of the individual mind. They 
arise from our " daily relations with external things " and con- 
cern themselves with the " external and material world " as this 
presents itself to the individual. 2 As " sensual representations " 
they are in constant flux. Moreover, "a sensation or an image 
always relies upon a determined object, or upon a collection of 
objects of the same sort, and expresses the momentary condition 
of a particular consciousness ; it is essentially individual and sub- 
jective. We therefore have considerable liberty in dealing with 
the representations of such an origin. It is true that when our 
sensations are actual, they impose themselves upon us in fact. 
But by right we are free to conceive them otherwise than they 
really are, or to represent them to ourselves as occurring in a 

i The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 16 — a translation by Joseph 
Ward Swain of Durkheim's last and most extensive work, " Les Formes ele- 
mentaires de la vie religieuse," published in 1912. For brevity's sake it will 
hereafter be referred to by the letters R. L. 

2 Cf. R. L., p. 263. 
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different order from that where they are really produced." 1 In 
the last analysis, they are immediately dependent upon the organ- 
ism. Indeed, were man " reduced to having only individual per- 
ceptions, he would be indistinguishable from the beasts." 2 

Sharply distinct from these experiences are concepts. These, 
in their intrinsic nature, are " outside of time and change," " im- 
mutable." If they undergo alterations, it is only through our 
activity, in so far as we find them unsuitable. Even this change, 
indeed, they stubbornly resist. They are "universal, or at least 
capable of becoming so." 3 In further contrast to sensations, 
which can by no possibility pass from one consciousness to 
another, they are held in common or are at least communicable — 
the latter by reason of the fact that they are essentially "imper- 
sonal" representations. Conceptual thought does more than 
classify objects on the basis of common characteristics. It re- 
lates the variable to the permanent, "the individual to the social." 4 

Dominating all the details of the intellectual life are the cate- 
gories. These are the most general of all concepts, such, for 
example, as those of time, space, class, number, cause, force, sub- 
stance, and personality. " They correspond to the most universal 
properties of things." 5 "They represent the most general rela- 
tions which exist between things." 6 " They are applicable to all 
that is real"; "not attached to any particular object, they are 
independent of every particular object; they constitute the com- 
mon field where all minds meet." 7 They " dominate and envelop 
all the other concepts : they are permanent molds for the mental 
life." 8 Like all concepts, they are in intent immutable (though 

i R. L., p. 14. 

2 Ibid., p. 439. 

3 Ibid., p. 433. Universality is carefully distinguished from generality in 
the sense of degree of extension. By it is meant "the property which the 
concept has of being communicable to a number of minds, and in principle to 
all minds ; but this communicability is wholly independent of the degree of its 
extension. A concept which is applied to only one object, and whose exten- 
sion is consequently at the minimum, can be the same for everybody; such is 
the case with the concept of a deity." Ibid., p. 434, n. 1. 

* Ibid., p. 439- 
5 Ibid., p. 9. 
elbid., p. 17. 
''Ibid., p. 13. 

* Ibid., p. 440. 
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not, as a matter of fact, unchanging) and, of course, universal. 
They are characterized by necessity, as well as by an authority 
which we are constrained to recognize. They impose themselves 
upon us by right : " they have within them a sort of force or moral 
ascendency." 1 They relate to "an ideal world to which we at- 
tribute a moral superiority." 2 In distinction from general ideas 
which scarcely enrich knowledge, inasmuch as they contain 
nothing more than the particulars from which they are derived, 
concepts and categories "add to that which we can learn by our 
own personal experience all that wisdom and science which the 
group has accumulated in the course of centuries." 3 

The characteristics just mentioned preclude concepts and cate- 
gories from being merely abstractions from individual experi- 
ence or " the average of the corresponding individual representa- 
tions." "Every time that we are in the presence of a type of 
thought or action which is imposed uniformly upon particular 
wills or intelligences, this pressure exercised over the individual 
betrays the intervention of the group." 4 " Collective representa- 
tions are the result of an immense co-operation, which stretches 
out not only into space but into time as well; to make them, a 
multitude of minds have associated, united and combined their 
ideas and sentiments; for them, long generations have accumu- 
lated their experience and their knowledge. A special intellectual 
activity is therefore concentrated in them which is infinitely richer 
and complexer than that of the individual." 6 Their origin is 
the I'ame collective, the conscience collective, and this has a dis- 
tinctive nature and unique laws, markedly different from those 
of individual minds. It is sui generis. 

The consideration upon which Durkheim relies in making his 
sharp distinction between the natures of collective and of indi- 
vidual minds is one which, in common with Bergson, he had 

i R. L., p. 437. It is for this reason, Durkheim suggests, that the highest 
functions of intelligence have always been regarded as specific manifestations 
of the soul — the soul being conceived in antithesis to the body and as an entity 
of a decidedly superior sort. 

2 Ibid., p. 263. 

3 Ibid., p. 435. 
* Ibid., p. 434. 
5 Ibid., p. 16. 
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learned from their teacher Boutroux. 1 Wholes, he was con- 
vinced, can be understood only in terms of themselves, of the 
qualities which as a matter of discovery alone they are found to 
possess, for they have a character irreducible to that of the com- 
ponent simples. The phenomena of life, for example, are not 
adequately describable in terms of physico-chemical laws. Sen- 
sation, though depending upon the brain because "compounded 
out of molecular modifications," is nevertheless " something else 
because it results from a new synthesis sui generis, wherein those 
modifications enter as elements, but wherein they are transformed 
by the very fact of their fusion." 2 Through the compounding of 
sensations, according to laws quite other than those of cerebral 
physiology or morphology, arise images and finally general ideas. 
This exhausts the nature of individual minds. There is, how- 
ever, a higher psychical reality which arises through the converg- 
ence, association, interaction, and union of elementary, that is, of 
individual, consciousnesses. Its powers and characteristics are 
unique, for, though likewise engrossed in thinking, feeling, and 
acting, these functions diverge materially from the analogous 
ones of individual minds. True, the collective mind depends 
upon a material order and upon associated individuals, and it 
varies with the number of the latter, their geographical disposi- 
tion, the nature of the means of communication, the stage of eco- 
nomic development, etc. Yet the synthesis by which it comes 
into being " has the effect of disengaging a whole world of senti- 
ments, ideas, and images which, once born, obey laws all their 
own. They attract each other, repel each other, unite, divide 
themselves, and multiply, though these combinations are not com- 
manded and necessitated by the condition of the underlying 
reality. The life thus brought into being enjoys so great an in- 
dependence that it sometimes indulges in manifestations with no 
purpose or utility of any sort, for the mere pleasure of affirming 
itself." 3 

i Cf. Boutroux's Natural Law in Science and Philosophy, tr. by Fred Roth- 
well. 

2 " Representations individuelles et representation collectives," Rev. Met., 
VI, p. 296. 

3 R. L., p. 424. Confirmation of the last sentence of the quotation is found 
by Durkheim in his analysis of myths and of primitive religious rites. These 
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To secure a definite conception of the role which Durkheim 
assigns to the collective mind in the knowledge process, one must 
examine the numerous, though somewhat scattered, suggestions 
which he makes concerning the meaning and the origin of various 
categories. In his essay, "De quelques formes primitives de 
classification," 1 he points out that we classify or order facts accord- 
ing to a hierarchical scheme, but that this cannot be accounted for 
in terms either of the contents of perceptual experience or of any 
characteristics of individual mind. True, vague feelings of re- 
semblance attach to sense experiences as such, and similar rep- 
resentations are brought together in individual consciousness to 
form generic images. But the latter, it is contended, are entirely 
restricted in their content to the objects perceived. Hence they 
are incapable of originating the idea of a class, "of a mold in- 
cluding the whole group of all possible objects which satisfy the 
same condition." Indeed, it is contended that "the mere obser- 
vations of our interior life could never awaken " in us even the 
notion of a group. This latter notion and our modes of classi- 
fying sense objects are said directly to reflect the social group and 
its form of organization. "Does not the word for 'kind' (genre) 
designate originally a family group (yo/os)?" 2 The hierarchy 
of tribe, phratry and clan became that of genus, species and class, 
and in this form it has survived in the most advanced thought, 
though the parent mode of social organization has long since 
changed. In support of his hypothesis, Durkheim cites numerous 
primitive methods of classification. He maintains, for example, 
that in the totemic culture of Australia, all objects of nature are 
regarded as " a part of the tribe ; they are constituent elements of 
it and, so to speak, regular members of it; just like men, they 
have a determined place in the general scheme of organization 
of the society. 3 

analyses bring out convincingly to the present writer various limitations in 
pragmatic theories of religion, as he has pointed out in his paper, " Functional 
Interpretations of Religion : a Critique," published in Philosophical Essays in 
Honor of J. E. Creighton. 

1 Written in collaboration with Marcel Mauss and published as the first 
article in Vol. VI of L'Annee Sociologique. 

2 " De quelques formes primitives de classification," L'Annee Sociologique, 
VI, p. 6. 

s R. L., p. 141. 
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A closely related category is that of totality. This likewise 
could never have arisen from individual experience, for, however 
we might extend and prolong the latter, it could never "give a 
suspicion of the existence of a whole class which would embrace 
every single being and to which other classes are only coordinated 
or subordinated species." 1 Fundamentally " the concept of total- 
ity is only the abstract form of the concept of society " ; in fact, 
the two, together with the concept of divinity, are conjectured to 
be only different aspects of the same notion. The South Aus- 
tralian savage, he quotes from Fison, " looks upon the universe 
as the Great Tribe, to one of whose divisions he himself belongs ; 
and all things, animate and inanimate, which belong to his class 
are parts of the body corporate whereof he himself is a part." 2 

The category of space is similarly said to be underivable from 
the data of sense perception. In so far Durkheim is at one with 
Kant. Yet here again his characteristic position appears. If the 
data of sense are to be coordinated and things are to be arranged 
spatially, he argues, space cannot be conceived as an indeter- 
minate, absolutely homogeneous medium whose parts are there- 
fore qualitatively equivalent and interchangeable ; " there must be 
a possibility of placing them differently, of putting some at the 
right, others at the left, these above, those below, at the north of 
or at the south of, east or west of, etc. — space could not be what 
it is if it were not — divided and differentiated. But whence come 
these divisions which are so essential ? — All these distinctions evi- 
dently come from the fact that different sympathetic values have 
been attributed to various regions. Since all men of a single 
civilization represent space in the same way, it is clearly necessary 
that these sympathetic values, and the distinctions which depend 
upon them, should be equally universal, and that almost neces- 
sarily implies that they be of social origin. Besides that, there 
are cases where this social character is made manifest. There 
are societies in Australia and North America where space is con- 
ceived in the form of an immense circle, because the camp has a 
circular form; and this spatial circle is divided up exactly like the 

i Ibid., p. 441. 
2 Ibid., p. 141. 
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tribal circle and is in its image. There are as many regions dis- 
tinguished as there are clans in the tribe, and it is the place occu- 
pied by the clans inside the encampment which has determined 
the orientation of these regions." 1 In short, Durkheim contends 
that the spatial organization of our world of sense experience 
derives from the fact and from the character of the social or- 
ganization. 

Much the same is held to be true with respect to time. Indi- 
vidual representations or states of consciousness, to be sure, occur 
in a certain temporal order and may be reproduced accordingly 
in memory. Yet they cannot have engendered the category of 
time, for this implies " a universal order of succession which im- 
poses itself upon all minds and all events." 2 It does not consist 
" merely in a commemoration, either partial or integral, of our 
past life. It is an abstract and impersonal frame which surrounds, 
not only our individual existence, but that of all humanity. It 
is like an endless chart, where all duration is spread out before 
the mind, and upon which all possible events can be located in re- 
lation to fixed and determined guide lines. It is not my time that 
is thus arranged; it is time in general, such as it is objectively 
thought of by everybody in a single civilization. That alone is 
enough to give us a hint that such an arrangement ought to be 
collective. And, in reality, observation proves that these indis- 
pensable guide lines, in relation to which all things are temporally 
located, are taken from social life. The divisions into days, 
weeks, months, years, etc., correspond to the periodical recurrence 
of rites, feasts, and public ceremonies. A calendar expresses the 
rhythm of the collective activities, while at the same time its func- 
tion is to assure their regularity." 3 

Of collective origin is also the idea of force. It cannot have 
come from external experience: "Our senses only enable us to 
perceive phenomena which coexist or which follow one another, 

i R. L., pp. 1 1 f . 

2 Ibid., p. 441. 

3 Ibid., pp. 10 f. Cf. also pp. 11, note 1, 442.' In note 1, 441, Durkheim — 
perhaps with Bergson in mind — objects to conceiving space and time " as if 
they were only concrete extent and duration, such as the individual con- 
sciousness can feel, but enfeebled by abstraction." 
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but nothing perceived by them could give us the idea of this de- 
termining and compelling action which is characteristic of what 
we call a power or force." 1 Nor can it represent an ejection or 
an extension to things of our experiences in the acts of making 
decisions and of restraining impulses. For the first forces con- 
ceived were not personal but anonymous, vague, diffused, and im- 
personal. Moreover, in contrast with the fundamental quality of 
self-experience, they were readily communicable, contagious and 
transferrable. These qualities are in themselves regarded as 
sufficient to indicate that the notion of force is a derivative of 
social experience. The earliest conception of force is that of 
mana, orenda, wakonda, etc. — the notion now very widely con- 
ceded to underlie, if not to antedate, animism, and to constitute 
the very basis of religion. Mana, however, Durkheim believes to 
be identical with the totemic principle, and thus to express the 
power and authority which group norms and representations, 
taboos, and religious requirements possess over the activities and 
lives of individuals. 

The principle of causality involves the notion of force, but in 
addition the idea that " every force develops in a definite manner, 
and that the state in which it is in every particular moment of its 
existence (cause) predetermines the next state (effect). The 
causal judgment affirms the existence of a necessary connection 
between these two moments for every force. The mind posits 
this connection before having any proofs of it, under the empire 
of a sort of constraint from which it cannot free itself ; it postu- 
lates it, as they say, a priori." 1 Neither individual habit nor in- 
stinct can afford a satisfactory explanation of such a conception. 
The feeling of regularity, being individual, subjective, and incom- 
municable, is vastly different from the category of causality by 
means of which we may so organize facts that we can understand 
one another in regard to them. The latter has its origin in primi- 
tive religious rites which all alike are compelled to observe. 
" To prescribe that one must imitate an animal or plant to make 
them reproduce, is equivalent to stating as an axiom which is 

i R. L., pp. 363 f. 
2 Ibid., p. 366. 
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above all doubt, that like produces like. Opinion cannot allow 
men to deny this principle in theory without also allowing them 
to violate it in their conduct. So society imposes it, along with 
the practices which are derived from it, and thus the ritual 
precept is doubled by a logical precept which is only the intel- 
lectual aspect of the former." 1 

Even so fundamental a principle as that of contradiction Durk- 
heim suspects to be conditioned by social experience. He indeed 
avoids the extremes of M. Levy-Bruhl, nowhere contrasting early 
thought with that of modern scientific culture in such a way as 
to suggest that the former possesses characteristics irreconcilable 
with the law of contradiction. Nevertheless he holds that the 
role played by the latter has varied with times and societies. 
Moreover, mythologies, whether the crudest or the most advanced, 
frequently "set aside" the principle of identity or at any rate 
contradict it more often and openly than does scientific thought ; 
for the latter, according to Durkheim, though observing the prin- 
ciple with exceptional scrupulousness, nevertheless cannot escape 
violating it. 2 In any event, the logical opposition of contradic- 
tories is the outgrowth of that form of opposition which found 
expression in the custom of taboo. Its origin, therefore, is social. 
The cleavage between the sacred and the profane is the source 
from which it sprang. 

Remembering that Durkheim identifies the social with the reli- 
gious in primitive culture, we are now quite prepared to under- 
stand his contention that religion " has not confined itself to 
enriching the human intellect, formed beforehand, with a certain 
number of ideas ; it has contributed to forming the intellect itself. 
Men owe to it not only a good part of the substance of their 
knowledge, but also the form in which this knowledge has been 
elaborated." 3 The categories for Durkheim are social both in 
origin and in content ; the point of view they create and the mean- 
ing they express are primitively and essentially social, that is, reli- 
gious. "Their contents are the different aspects of the social 

1 R. L., pp. 367 f. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 12, n. 4. 

8 Ibid., p. 9. 
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being : the category of class was at first indistinct from the con- 
cept of the human group ; it is the rhythm of social life which is 
at the basis of the category of time ; the territory occupied by the 
society furnished the material for the category of space; it is 
the collective force which was the prototype of the concept of 
efficient force, an essential element in the category of causality." 1 
This view concerning the basis and the content of the categories 
renders acute the question relating to their validity. Shaped as 
they have been by the nature and the manifestations of society, 
more particularly at its totemic level of development, how can we, 
who have transcended the culture which regards all the universe 
as within its scheme of social organization, regard them as prop- 
erly applicable throughout the entire range of experience? If we 
may be allowed to guess Durkheim's reply, it would be that at 
any rate it is only through these categories and related concepts 
that man is liberated from a point of view strictly relative to his 
biological existence and from an experience that is subjective in 
the sense of being merely individual. Only through them has 
man been able to reach the thought of a more or less stable order 
which is, on the one hand, the basis of corporate life and on the 
other the object of communication and of common thought. Col- 
lective representations, in the form of categories and concepts, re- 
veal to individual minds a world other than that of merely personal 
experiences, a world by which thought and expression must be 
guided if they would lay claim to general acceptance, — and, Durk- 
heim would add, to truth. Truth, he writes, is characterized by 
stability and impersonality. It is therefore through the concepts 
which he receives as a participant in the social consciousness that 
the individual receives " the first intuition of the realm of truth." 
But Durkheim does not rest at this point. He does not identify 
truth with merely the socially accepted system of ideas. Nor 
does he define it pragmatically, as working capacity. He does 
indeed refer to categories as tools. But for him the analogy rests 
not in the fact that tools are instruments but in the fact that they 
represent accumulated capital. Moral experience, he holds, is 
irreducible to utilitarian considerations, and reason is improperly 
i R. L., p. 440. 
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conceived when it is regarded as a mere servant to individual 
experience. Hence he never denies the legitimacy of the ques- 
tion whether the concepts and categories are capable of validly 
disclosing the nature of reality. On the contrary, he repeatedly 
suggests a reply, the upshot of which is that, even though society 
is but a specific reality, it is a part of nature, and the various 
parts of nature can scarcely be so diverse in fundamentals that 
what is true of society may be false in respect to other realities. 1 
Moreover, the very fact that collective representations are held 
in common and maintain themselves with persistence, that they 
meet the various tests of individual experiences, is evidence that 
they are at least not wholly inappropriate. Nevertheless, all con- 
cepts and categories emanate from an experience which is itself 
in flux, and hence they bear the traces of the relative. Again, 
their acceptance and their status are conditioned by the fact that 
they harmonize with, or at least are not too greatly at variance 
with, the existing body of beliefs. Furthermore, individual minds 
must, in the last analysis, assimilate the concepts for themselves 
and this is never perfectly done. Each understands them in his own 
way and thus to a certain extent modifies them, whether through 
the omission of elements or through unclear or distorted under- 
standing. These considerations justify the assertion that, accord- 
ing to Durkheim, no category or system of concepts may lay 
claim to being more than approximative in its objective signifi- 
cance, but that all are more than merely individual and that many 
are more than merely instrumental or even social in the narrow 
sense of the term. 

II. 
In entire harmony with Kant and subsequent idealism, Durk- 
heim refuses to sublimate the rational into merely associative or 
into any lower form of consciousness. He recognizes that 
human experience involves the presence of meanings and that 
these are of the nature of universals. The principles of unity 
characterizing rational experience, moreover, are described as dis- 
tinctive and superior to those integrating data on the level of 
what is termed individual mind. It is a far step, Durkheim in- 
i Cf. R. L., pp. 18 f., 19 note 2, 437 f. 
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sists, from the feeling of resemblance which individuals may or 
may not experience in connection with sense data to the classifi- 
cation of objects on the basis of common characteristics and in 
such a manner as to promote intelligibility and cooperation be- 
tween members of society; a far step from the spatial and tem- 
poral attributes of the sense data of individuals at particular 
points of space and time to the spatial order defining the relative 
position of objects in such a way as to hold good for all per- 
cipients, and to the temporal order in which objects receive a place, 
not duplicating or reflecting the co-existences or sequences in any 
individual consciousness, but constituting, a system wherein all 
minds may meet and all events find inclusion. Temporal may not 
be equated with logical priority, nor mere sequence with necessary 
or causal relationship. If the first essential of a significant theory 
of knowledge is a clear recognition of the over-individual char- 
acter of human experience and a refusal to discount this in the 
interests of ease or simplicity of explanation, Durkheim has ad- 
mirably attacked his problem. 

Unfortunately, he draws distinctions so sharply that a cleavage 
ensues between the individual and the collective mind. This fact 
may not be set aside as accidental 5 1 for, as we have seen, it deeply 
affects his interpretation of the categories and of knowledge, as 
it does also his conceptions of morality and religion. It appears 
clearly in his theory of social causation, which declares that social 
processes of all sorts — legal, political, moral, religious, as well as 
scientific — are intelligible solely in terms of principles char- 
acteristic of the collective mind. Individuals, even those cus- 
tomarily regarded as epoch-making, are denied any originative 
activity: "Every time that a social phenomenon is directly ex- 
plained by a psychic phenomenon, one may be sure that the ex- 
planation is false." 2 For Durkheim, as Gehlke has clearly shown, 

i According to G. Tosti, Gabriele Tarde accused Durkheim of reproducing 
" the ontological delusion of mediaeval realism by conceiving society as an 
essence or a transcendental unity." Tosti thinks this criticism too severe and 
therefore qualifies it materially (cf. "Suicide in, the Light of Recent Studies," 
Am. J. of Sociol., Ill, pp. 473, ff.) Durkheim, in turn, explained his position 
(ibid., pp. 848-9), whereupon Tosti again took up the point in his article, 
" Durkheim's Sociological Objectivism," ibid., iv, pp. 171-177. 

2 Les regies de la methode sociologique, p. 128. 
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the genius "has simply a finer cerebral endowment than the 
mediocre or inferior individual. His mental content, like that of 
the lowest member of the social group, is entirely derived from 
the social mind of the group. Whatever superiority he may seem 
to have is really only lent to him by the society in which he lived." 1 
Man, according to Durkheim, consists of body and soul. But 
what is the soul and what is its origin ? It is, he teaches, " only 
a portion of the collective soul of the group ; it is the anonymous 
force at the basis of the cult, but incarnated in an individual whose 
personality it espouses; it is mana individualized." 2 The indi- 
vidualizing factor is the body. " As bodies are distinct from each 
other, and as they occupy different points of space and time, each 
of them forms a special center about which the collective rep- 
resentations reflect and color themselves differently. The result 
is that even if all the consciousnesses in these bodies are directed 
towards the same world, to wit, the world of the ideas and senti- 
ments which brings about the moral unity of the group, they do 
not all see it from the same angle; each one expresses it in its own 
fashion." 8 Now "if the mana is to individualize itself and break 
itself up into the particular souls, it must first of all exist, and 
what it is in itself does not depend upon the forms it takes when 
individualized." 4 Hence it is that Durkheim distinguishes sharply 
between personality and the fact of individuation. " It is not at 
all true," he writes, " that we are more personal as we are more 
individualized. The two terms are in no way synonymous: in 
one sense, they oppose more than they imply one another. Pas- 
sion individualizes, yet it also enslaves. Our sensations are es- 
sentially individual, yet we are more personal the more we are 

i imile Durkheim's Contributions to Sociological Theory, p. 99 see also pp. 
64-87, 97-100. To this monograph the present writer acknowledges great 
indebtedness. 

2 R. L., p. 264. 

3 Ibid., p. 270. 

* Ibid., p. 267 ; see also p. 249. In a passage in Les regies de la methode 
sociologiques, pp. 12 f. (quoted by Gehlke), Durkheim goes so far as to say: 
"As for the forms which the collective states take, in being refracted in the 
individuals, these are things of a different sort. . . . They . . . take a body, a 
sensible form which is their own, and constitute a reality sui generis, quite 
distinct from the individual facts which manifest this reality." 
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freed from our senses and able to think and act with concepts." 1 
In not a few connections, however, Durkheim is led to recog- 
nize a far more intimate and concrete relation of the individual to 
the collective mind. Thus, with far more of truth than of con- 
sistency, he writes: "Just as society exists only in and through 
individuals, the totemic principle exists only in and through the 
individual consciousnesses whose association forms the clan. If 
they did not feel it in them it would not exist." 2 

The converse of an hypostatization of the collective conscious- 
ness is a derogation of individual consciousness. Hence we find 
Durkheim maintaining that " if man were reduced to having only 
individual perceptions, he would be indistinguishable from the 
beasts." Gehlke ventures the assertion that " so far as the indi- 
vidual appears at all in Durkheim's later theory, he has become 
only a body; he is no longer a soul (time). His soul is the mind 
of society incarnated in his body. The social mind is all the mind 
that exists; and in this sense the social is the only real." 3 But, 
as in the case of the collective consciousness, so here — Durkheim 
is not infrequently in advance of his basal contention. As a 
matter of fact, he endows the individual mind with more than a 
flow of sensations. These unite, according to laws of their 
own, into images (both anticipatory and memorial) and issue in 
general ideas. Individual minds, therefore, may look fore and 
aft, may even build up a certain order on the basis of experienced 
spatial and temporal connections and of relations to the organism, 
and these achievements are indeed superior to any which present 
psychological opinion is inclined to concede to even the highest of 
the animals. 

Most commonly Durkheim thinks of mind in terms of content, 
rather than of activity, process or function. This leads almost 
inevitably to sharp separations and antitheses. The one mind is 
then identified with " all the mental states which are related only 
to ourselves and to the events of our personal life. It is this that 
one would call the individual being." 4 The relation of this being 

i R. L., p. 272. 

2 Ibid., p. 249. 

3 t,mile Durkheim' 's Contributions to Sociological Theory, p. 86. 

* Revue Metaphysique et de Morale, XL, p. 46 ; quoted from Gehlke (p. 
43), who has collated a number of passages bearing on this point. 
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to the repository of representations called the collective con- 
sciousness then becomes analogous, as Durkheim himself points 
out, to that of the Platonic vols to the realm of ideas. But again 
we would emphasize that the dualism is on occasion materially 
softened. Idealizations, religious experiences, and other social 
representations are referred to as expressions of heightened vital 
energies, especially active passions, and intense sensations. 
Again, the fundamental validity of religious experience is vindi- 
cated by way of a comparison between it and sense experience: 
as the latter " corresponds " with an " objective cause," though 
this is not precisely as it appears to sense, so the former has an 
" objective cause," society, even though this has traditionally been 
misconceived. 1 This comparison implies that it is the living mind 
of the individual which fashions not merely its world of sense 
but likewise, upon the occasion of appropriate stimuli, the world 
of the ideal. 

If we bear in mind that Durkheim conceives mind in terms of 
content, and also that in his last work he is concerned with the cul- 
ture of a single, and that a primitive, people, we are enabled to 
understand why the cleavage between the individual and the 
social becomes more pronounced as we pass from his earlier to 
his later writings. In his first important book, De la division du 
travail social, he is concerned with a problem of social develop- 
ment. He recognizes that as society changes from the primitive 
segmentary to the organic type, the individual manifests increas- 
ing self-assertion and gains in rights and power ; correspondingly, 
the control and authority of the group are laxed : repressive more 
and more gives way to restitutive law. In occupation, there is in- 
creasing specialization ; in reflection, a heightened insistence upon 
the rights — indeed, even upon the duties — of personal judgment 
and conscience. It is in this wise that society advances and that 
truth and science prosper. Now the process just described is 
obviously one which may be read in terms of individual emanci- 
pation and development no less than 'in those of social growth 
and enrichment. Had Durkheim but drawn and steadfastly 
maintained this deduction, he would have reached radically dif- 

1 Cf. R. L., p. 418. 
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ferent views concerning cognition. He would have recognized 
that even sense-perception, so far from being either a product of 
the organism, or merely individual, is, as a matter of empirical 
observation, so thoroughly social that individuals only with diffi- 
culty and with developed scientific technique succeed in isolating 
the ' given ' data or even in describing the ' fact ' ; and that, as 
a matter of logic, it is so thoroughly over-individual, that, apart 
from its relations and meanings, it would lack the credentials of 
any human experience. He would have recognized that sense 
perception from the very outset takes place in a social atmosphere, 
and that its objects are vested with all sorts of meanings derived 
from the attitudes of others toward them and from the names 
attached to them. Images, moreover, would have been detected 
as not infrequently imposing themselves upon us de jure. 1 But 
if individual representations have attributes described by Durk- 
heim as characteristic of collective representations, the converse 
is no less true. Not all social ideas are authoritative ; some social 
habits lack the prestige and power of early custom; and many 
prescriptions present themselves but as prejudices, constraining 
only as a matter of tragic fact. It is only because of his un- 
swerving subservience to the notion of an independent collective 
mind as the source of concepts and categories, that Durkheim 
could have overlooked the findings of such writers as Wundt and 
Boas with respect to the high intellectual capacities of peoples of 
very primitive social life and organization, or the relatively rapid 
progress made by such peoples in comprehending the ideas be- 
longing to a markedly different and superior civilization. 

As a matter of fact, Durkheim reaches his notion of a collective 
mind largely through a method which contradicts the principles 
basic to it. The doctrine that complexes possess qualities not 
deducible from those of their components and that they exhibit 
laws peculiar to themselves, demands, in consistency, a whole- 

1 Such a volume as James's Varieties of Religious Experience should make 
this amply evident. And is this not the usual story in the case of childhood 
and of youth ? Upon awaking from his sleep one morning, the writer's boy 
of twenty-five months was convinced that there was a pig in his room. His 
dream evoked a belief not dispelled by the failure of repeated searches day 
after day to find the pig. 
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souled empiricism with reference to the question as to what com- 
plexes actually exist and what their characteristics are. Durk- 
heim fails to recognize the demand. On the contrary, he adopts 
a lofty a priori procedure. Without humble and searching ob- 
servation of fact, he treats what he calls individual mind as though 
it were a chemical complex consisting of fused or compounded 
elements. Then, finding it hopeless thus to account for the more 
developed mental phenomena, he resorts to a further quasi- 
chemical process of fusion by which individual consciousnesses are 
said to unite into a different psychical reality called society. 
But does a sensation behave like a chemical element? Is a gen- 
eral idea a fusion of ideas? Is individual consciousness the sort 
of entity that may be compounded? Is there empirical evidence 
of any collective mind such as that which Durkheim's a priori 
method leads him to accept? 

Durkheim argues for the social origin of the categories, as 
against the traditional a priorism, on the ground that the cate- 
gories vary with peoples and with levels of culture. If the cate- 
gories thus change, Mr. Webb has replied, " this implies that the 
categories of space and time cannot themselves change in like 
manner, since it is in them that this change is said to take place." 1 
It is doubtful whether this objection will bear the weight which 
the writer supposes. In any event, as he himself recognizes and 
as we have seen in some detail, Durkheim's theory aims to guard 
against sheer irrationalism and to provide, in a certain sense and 
degree at least, for the objective validity of conceptual knowledge. 
But, as against Durkheim's argument based on the changes under- 
gone by the categories, it is pertinent to marshal Durkheim's own 
objections to Levy-Bruhl's view of a pre-logical mentality differ- 
ent in kind from that evidenced at higher stages of development. 
Durkheim himself repeatedly implies that the fundamental pat- 
tern of the logical is essentially constant, even though the extent 
to which it manifests itself in experience is conspicuously differ- 
ent. Moreover, even if the categories undergo a certain trans- 
formation, this is incomparably slower than changes in social 
organization and in the relation of individuals to one another and 
''■Group Theories of Religion and the Individual, p. 157. 
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to the group. How can this be if the categories are products and 
components of a social mind? 

Durkheim, as we have seen, himself freely concedes that the 
individual mind possesses feelings of resemblance as well as an 
awareness of spatial and temporal relations, and he attributes to 
it the possession of free images by means of which it may survey 
a wider field of fact than that immediately present to sense ex- 
perience. He even admits that " a complete analysis of the cate- 
gories should seek these germs of rationality even in the indi- 
vidual consciousness"; 1 "undoubtedly the relations which they 
express exist in an implicit way in individual consciousnesses." 2 
Nevertheless, he maintains that categories do not exist until the 
various relations are regarded, not ego-centrically as it were — that 
is, by reference to the individual experience — but from a broader 
view possible and valid alike for all members of the group. Since 
this presupposes common action and communal experiences and 
ends, he describes the categories as social in origin. It would 
seem, however, that he might with equal propriety have empha- 
sized the fact that, though growing into developed vehicles of 
knowledge only in the course of wide contacts with things and in 
association with like-minded and like-seeking individuals, they are 
ultimately rooted in instinctive responses and in sense experi- 
ence. Remove one or two eggs from the nest of an absent bird, 
for example, and upon her return she will be aware, at the very 
least, of some alteration in respect to the contents of the nest. 
" It can hardly, therefore, be denied," writes Hastings Rashdall 
from whom we borrow the illustration, " that something quanti- 
tative has found some kind of entrance into the animal's mind, 
in however obscure a form." 3 As a matter of fact, the categories 

1 R. L., p. 1 6, note. 

2 Ibid., p. 440. 

3 Is Conscience an Emotion? p. 85. Professor Faris reports a significant 
experience which he had among the tribes of the upper Congo. He says : 
" There is no formal drill in numbers, as there is no formal drill in anything, 
but I tried a lad once with the idea of discovering whether he could tell nine 
times nine. He took nine sticks and placed 'them on the ground, breaking the 
last one into nine pieces. He then placed one of these pieces on each of the 
other sticks, and found that he had eight whole sticks and one piece left over, 
so he announced that the result was — eighty-one." (" The Mental Capacity of 
Savages," Am. J. of Socio!., XXIII, p. 615.) 
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of Durkheim's descriptions really presuppose the categories. 
Take, for example, his description of the category of space. Its 
initial manifestation is said to be an arrangement of things valid 
for all members of the group and based on absolute demarcations 
according to sympathetic values accruing to them through asso- 
ciation with divisions within the group. Obviously this rests on 
the fact that individual experience is itself characterized by 
spatiality. In so far as there is a difference between this spatial- 
ity and that involved in the concept of space, it would seem to be 
one of development and refinement. Or, if this is not granted, it 
is but a specific example of the process of generalization, and the 
category of space is left unexplained. 

Such limitations as there may be in Durkheim's attempt to in- 
terpret cognitive experience by the aid of sociology are due, not 
to any blindness with respect to its general nature and range, but 
to his essentially intellectualistic psychology. Little or no recog- 
nition is given to those processes of trial and error, of forming 
and testing hypotheses, by which genuine advance is made. 
Hence the facts and concepts of development are not employed as 
they might be in the service of intelligibility. Instead of treating 
categories as active principles, functioning in the interests of 
rational interpretation, they are described as concepts, as contents 
— indeed, they are called collective representations. Regarded as 
such, they may be brought into sharp contrast with experiences 
or contents of a relatively immediate and simple sort, with the 
result that two separate consciousnesses seem necessary. Hence 
also it is that concepts are described as intrinsically immutable, as 
even resisting such pressure for change as may come from with- 
out. Instead, is it not the case that thought is dynamic, very 
much alive, self-examining and self-criticising, self-changing and 
self-developing? Thought is a powerful, eventually an irresist- 
ible, principle of destruction and construction; it alters the very 
factors by which, in turn, its own life is conditioned. Hence it is 
that nothing which excludes thought is secure against its attacks, 
and that nothing which yields to its active lead is doomed to ulti- 
mate destruction. 

To interpret as stages of a single process what Durkheim de- 
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scribes as separate realities would require a richer estimate of the 
native endowments of human individuals than is ventured by 
Durkheim and by many contemporary students of man and of 
society. In addition to an equipment in the way of tendencies 
to more or less adaptive reactions to external stimuli, man must 
needs have tendencies to become conscious, to establish connec- 
tions, and to organize experiences in the interests of totality and 
consistency. That he possesses these tendencies, recent psycho- 
logical analysis is making increasingly clear. Given their pres- 
ence, along with a high degree of plasticity, and given the further 
fact — obvious but too often slighted — that individuals are in rela- 
tion with minds as well as with inert things, and one has all the 
essentials required for an explanation of the rational experience 
which individuals come to enjoy. 

Generally speaking, theories of knowledge have been somewhat 
lethargic in profiting by advances in the special sciences. For 
Kant, knowledge meant that specific organization of facts which 
represents the aim and the achievements of mathematics and me- 
chanics. Only gradually was it clearly recognized that there are 
other principles of interpretation and synthesis which are, if any- 
thing, even more significant because more concrete. Similarly, 
mind frequently tended to be regarded as monadic ; or, if having 
windows, of admitting but external or foreign data to be more or 
less mechanically constructed into some sort of system. It but 
slowly became apparent that facts are not so plastic or so pre- 
ordained for construction purposes as such a view implies; and 
that concepts and ideas are not so fixed and unadaptive. Auto- 
cratic theories regarding the relation of form and matter, ideas 
or concepts and data, have therefore yielded, even though but 
reluctantly, to the democratic notion of mutual adaptation, of a 
process of give and take. In the meantime, genetic and social psy- 
chology have revealed unsuspected facts with respect to the inter- 
dependence of minds and to the role played by fellow humans, 
no less than by physical nature, in the genesis of self -conscious- 
ness and the development of rational personality. Though sig- 
nificantly utilized by Royce, these discoveries have as yet received 
inadequate consideration in the camp of epistemologists and the 
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task of reconstruction, or of revision, has been lagging. Durk- 
heim's work will serve a valuable end if it adds weight to the 
query whether thought is not triadic, and whether the problem of 
knowledge, therefore, does not necessitate a consideration of the 
relation of mind to mind along with that of the relation of mind 
to its objects. 

Edward L. Schaub. 

Northwestern University. 



